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TO ADVERTISERS. 





On Monday the 14th inst. Tuk Tarter will begin to admit Advertisements, 
but under such an arrangement of its letter-press as will take nothing 
from the reader. 

This opportunity may be particularly worthy the attention of those who 
deal in commodities conducive in any way to the Graces of Life, whether 
intellectual or external, such as Books, Music, Paintings, Engravings, 
Sculpture, Apparel, Jewellery, or any kind of Fancy Article; in 
short, anything connected with habits of elegance and refinement. 


The space of Tue Tarver devoted to this purpose will be of necessity a 
great deal smaller than in other Daily Papers, so that every Apvertise- 
ment will be sure of being seen; and Advertisers will bear in mind, 
that as the readers of the paper consist of Play-goers, Men of Leisure, 
Actors and Actresses, Accomplished Women in general, the Lovers of 
Books, Music, &c., and other cultivators of social intercourse and amuse- 
ment, they form the very description of persous who are the most likely 
to repay the use made of its columns. 


Advertisements received at the Tatter Orricr, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 
also by Mr G. Reynett, Country Newspaper and General Advertising 
Office, 42 Chancery lane; and by Messrs C. and W. Reynecr, at the 
Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Annual Retrospect of Public Affairs, for 1831. In Two 
Volumes. Volume the First. 12mo. pp. 320. (Third Vol. of 
Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library.) Longman. 

(Concluded from yesterday.) 


Tue most interesting passage of this volume, at the present moment, 
is the following selection of testimonies to the distresses of the 
country, as laid in vain before the unreformed Parliament of last 
year. The arguments for considering them in a committee were 
met and destroyed by the assertion, that a committee would be of 
ho use: and we agree with it. So the distresses went on, and the 
burnings followed; and meanwhile the events took place in Paris, 
and we are now to have the Parliament reformed. The first sub- 
ject of enquiry, when the reformation has taken place, must 
be, “ What is to be done fur the starving part of the people of Eng- 
lund?” We grudge nobody his comforts: we grudge nobody his 
luxuries, as long as they do not render him unfeeling: but it is 
frightful to see the opponents of this admirable measure of Govern- 
ment coming down, night after night, to the House, with their 
warm, well-fed bodies, and insolent eyes, and repeating the disgust- 
ing falsehood about the national content and prosperity, while 
thousands of Englishmen are shivering, and famishing, and fierce 
with wretchedness. In some, it is true, we believe it to be sheer 
want of imagination,—the pure inability to conceive anything out 
of their own sphere, or to feel a pain which they do not themselves 
undergo. Should any of our readers deem this incredible, we 
would illustrate its possibility by the example of boys who torment 
cockchafers, and grown men who ride horses to death, or hunt 
down a shrieking hare. It is not that they are deliberately cruel, 
but that they are habitually dull and thoughtless, cannot admit, 
without compulsion, an idea distinct from their self-complacency, 
and when compelled to get a glimpse of another, recoil from it as 
an injury done to themselves! We happened to sit near such a man 
the other night at the play. He was a fat, burly fellow, with his 
chin in his neckcloth, who had evidently degluted a hasty dinner to 
ome and see a popular performance, and who had poured the due 
qantity of wine over his three courses, with which his face was 
red, and his voice bland and buttery. He had an incipient asthma, 
made iittle adoring bows of recognition to certain other fine people 
in the front rows (which made us take him for a master-cook), had 
# great bunch of seals to his plethora, and was altogether a most 
effeminate potency. He was unquestionably either a master-cook, 
or a boroughmonger’s agent, or one of those serviles now about to 





be turned out of Parliament, whom nature intended for butlers, and 
a fat sympathy sometimes makes companions of Dukes. We have 
seen Dukes as like them as brothers. A gentleman next him was 
telling this personage how troubled he had been, during a visit to 
the country, to find that there was so much distress, and that poor 
men with families were earning no more than four and five shillings 
a week. “Depend upon it, Sir,” said the other, in a voice as 
bland as before, and tumbling his seals about, “ that you were 
imposed upon. Nothing but pretence, Sir: nothing but pretence, 
and rebellion, and the wish to create confusion, Sir. Impostors are 
always to be found, who make a pretence of poverty. There is no 
end of them.” With this refutation the gentleman seemed by no 
means satisfied, but the speaker was. He made a little calm, asth- 
matic hem, settled himself more luxuriously in his place, and 
watched, with happy eyes, the opening of the second act. 

This man was a fool. There are others, who have not his 
excuse ; but some may be allowed to have half of it. Ignorance 
and insolence divide them into two blissful parts. The rest have 
no excuse at all, but that of a disbelief in all virtue and hope, 
which is, to be sure, itself a folly, and which teaches them to care 
nothing but for their own profit, to lie and bully as hard as they 
please, and to take all mankind for a parcel of slaves like them- 
selves. They will lie to the last; but with very different effect 
from what they did when in power : for the prosperity of their lying 
required the sanction of their worldly success. Some men would be 
dazzled too much to inspect it; others would love it, out of their 
own natural vulgarity; and others would feel a sort of instinctive 
superstition at it, as a thing permitted by Providence for its “ in- 
scrutable purposes,”—a fine phrase, always at hand as a last argu~ 
ment to vindicate submission. 

But to our extracts.—The writer is speaking of the Session of 
Parliament in February 1830. 


‘“ The advocates for an enquiry,” says he, “into the state of 
the country, having failed in the debate on the address, resolved to 
bring forward the subject of national distress on separate motions. 
In the meantime, they were reinforced by numerous petitions, which 
poured in from every part of the kingdom, to negative the ministerial 
declarations, and to shew the severity as well as the universality of 
the national sufferings. Some hundreds of these petitions have 
been printed by order of the House of Commons; and present a 
picture of poverty and misery drawn by the people themselves, the 
fidelity of which can scarcely be doubted, and the force of which 
can scarcely be increased. More than fifty of these petitions came 
from Kent, and describe a state of things which ought to have ren- 
dered the late tumults and conflagrations in that county no matter 
of surprise. One from Bedfordshire states that the labourers are 
“receiving wages which give them barely the means of protracting 
a cheerless existence, deprived of all the comforts and almost all the 
necessaries of life”’ This same petition mentions that there are 
parishes in the county, purely agricultural, where there are from 
fifty to ninety able bodied men, who, destitute of other work, are 
employed by the parishes and receiving four shillings a week, and 
that no blame attaches to the farmers who are unable to afford more. 
From a Berkhire county-meeting the same complaint is sent. The 
poor are said to be in a miserable state, “their parish allowance 
and wages being scarcely sufficient to maintain even their existence. 
The weekly payments to able-bodied men who could not find em- 
ployment, 1s stated in some places so low as two shillings and eight 
pence. Thereis no wonder therefore, that this country was latterly 
visited by disturbances, and a special commission. The picture 
drawn in these petitions of the state of Buckinghamshire is no less 
appalling. In one of them we are told that many persons comm:t 
depredations and misdemeanours to get into prison, thus to preserve 
themselves from lingering starvation, that many have contracted 
disorders by eating the flesh of animals that die naturally ;_ and other 
unwholesome food; that their health suffers for want of fuel ; and 
that when they apply to the parish they are charged with insolence, 
because they cannot starve and be contented.” Lord Nugent, who 
presented this petition, confirmed its statements from his personal 
knowledge. ; 

‘ The following is a representation from the ownersfand occupiers 
of land in some districts of Cambridgeshire :-—*‘ The labourers, now 
no longer able to maintain themselves by the sweat of their brow, 
are driven to the scanty pittance derived from, the parish fund, 
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which is doled out to them, not according to the labour received in 
return, but to the extent of their families: congregated on roads 
and in gravel pits, their spirits have become broken, and they are 
constantly repining at their hard condition, and inciting each other 
to vicious courses, while their employers are regarded as _task- 
masters, and the ties of attachment to the land of their birth 
become lly torn asunder.” The petition from the county of 
Cumberland takes a wider range of complaint, and states that “ the 
distress is not confined to one branch of productive industry, but 
at the same time and with equal pressure, weighs down the land- 
holder and the manufacturer, the shipowner and the miner, the 
employer and the labourer.” The magistrates, landholders, and 
clergy of the county of Derby represent the state of that count 
as deplorable ; .“ rents reduced and in arrear, tenants aa 
labourers unemployed, and farms thrown out of cultivation.’ We 
could multiply these representations, which have all nearly the same 
features, from Essex, from Norfolk, from Hampshire, from Hert- 
fordshire, and from every other county in England; but we shall 
only cite one or two examples more. Ina petition from Louth in 
the same county, it is stated that “labourers are without employ- 
ment ; crime encreases; the bonds of society are loosened; and, 
from the peer to the peasant, all classes are rapidly approaching to 
ruin, misery, and starvation ; which, if not Facne | must terminate 
in convulsion. “A petition from the parish of Rendham, in 
Suffolk, predicted what has subsequently taken place. It stated 
that “the poor-rates have been progressively increasing for some 
years; and that the petitioners are seriously afraid that sufferings 
so severe, although they have hitherto been borne with exemplary 
patience, will end in general riot and confusion.” In a petition from 
the farmers, freeholders, and others of Croydon, in Surrey, the 
petitioners state that they “can no longer endure to see their 
fellow-countrymen who are born to the lot of labourers starving 
under their eyes; that they shudder under the reflection that, 
without some timely aid, such will soon be their own lot.” The 
last example of distress which we shall cite from this long list sf 
grievances is contained in a petition from Frome, in Somersetshire, 
the correctness of which was vouched for by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, who presented it to the House of Peers. “ That there 
is no disinclination,” say the petitioners, “in the poor to labour 
during this inclement season : numerous men, women, and children, 
may be seen dragging loads of coal up the steep hills on the road 
from the coal-pits to Frome, for a very small recompense.” “ | 
have been,” said the right reverend prelate, “a witness to the most 
afflicting distress, and which npeset acer if I would, describe. I 
have seen with my own eyes multitudes who could obtain no work 
and were starving ; others yoked together like oxen, drawing coals 
Srom the pits in the neighbourhood.” 


‘On the 25th of February a long discussion took place in the 
House of Peers on the state of the country, thus described, on the 
motion of Lord Stanhope for a Committee of enquiry. His Lord- 
ship dwelt particularly on the depressed state of the agricultural 
interest. He expressed his belief that there was not one occupier 
of land, from one extremity of the land to the other, who would not 
eventually be involved in difficulty and distress. He said that rents 
were now paid in some places only, from profits, but in most from 
the capital, of the farmer. According to a statement in which his 
Lordship placed confidence, “the expense in cultivation, and the 
outgoings of the farmer, exclusive of rent, now exceed by six shil- 
lings the whole returns of an acre of land.” In some parishes the 
proceeds do not suffice to maintain the poor; and they had been 
obliged to make application to the neighbouring parishes for assist- 
ance. The Noble ted illustrated his view of the depreciation of 
all articles by a statement of prices. Iu looking at the foreign trade 
of the country, he found it equally depressed; for the excessive 
exports which had been mentioned in the King’s speech had been 
measured in the quantities of commodities sent out of the country, 
and not in the real value of the returns obtained for them. The 
state of the revenue was likewise alarming. “ Such was the natural 
tendency,” he said, “ of distress in all countries to encrease, that 
it would go on increasing; and the effects produced by it would 
become causes of its aggravation.”—“ The country,” he thought, 
“was rapidly advancing to a state of bankruptcy—to a state of 
general disorganization, which will end in the total dissolution of the 
body politic. He called for enquiry to arrest the progress of these 
evils, or to ascertain whether their causes were beyond legislative 
remedy. 


* * . * t * * 


‘ The Duke of Richmond supported the motion, and gave’a dread- 
ful picture of the distress of the labouring poor, whom he described 
as placed on the parish roads at only 4d. or 3d. aday. “ Who has 
not heard,” cried he, “ and who having heard can listen unmoved 
to the statement of British subjects, of British peasants guiltless of 
any crime, harnessed in the waggons of Cheshire, degraded to the 
offices of the brute creation? Yet this is not a solitary instance. 
The same has occured in other counties.’ At Blackburn there 
were 11,360 persons requiring assistance, whose entire incomes 


averaged only one shilling and sevenpence per week ; and one third of 


Preston, namely 10,000, were receiving relief from the soup com- 
mittee.”—P. 82. 


Now hear a quotation, made by a certain borough-mongering des- 


perado, whom the late Mr Cumberland (this phrase requires clas- 





sical authority) called “the talking potatoe.” He is one of those 
writers in the Quarterly Review, who have been happily designated 
as “fellows with crape over their faces.” Among friends however, 
the crape-men take off their crape ; and thusaccordingiy, in his own 
visible and unblushing person, spoke he :— 
“eT he present was but a fictitious and factitious alarm: the 
would recover themselves—they would regain their former station 
of peace and security if they had only patience and firmness,* ft 
was possible, and nobody would deny it, that there might be a 
better arrangement of the constitutional elements than that which 
we possessed, but he did in his heart firmly believe that no human 
ingenuity could, a priori, have ever discovered an arrangement so 
well adapted to promote the prosperity, the wealth, the happiness, 
and liberty of the people. It was a constitution where— 

‘ The jarring interests of themselves create 

Th’ according music of a well-mixed state. 

Such is the world’s great harmony that springs 

From order, union, full consent of things : 

Where small and great, where weak and mighty made ” 

To serve, not suffer, strengthen not invade ; 

More powerful each as needful to the rest, 

And, in proportion as it blesses, blest.’ 

Ri tiddy tum, te tum te riddle di, 
To twaddle dee, and rum te teedle ti. 

This happy quoter, by the way, is said to be the representative 
of the borough of Aldborough ; but it is a mistake. He is Repre- 
sentative of one of the Peers,—Member for the Marquis of Hert. 
ford. This is the style fin which he ought to be designated—The 
| Hon. Member for the Marquis of Hertford. The plan should be 
adopted in all similar instances. Thus Sir Charles Wetherell is 
member, not fur Boroughbridge, but for the Duke of Newcastle; 
Sir Henry Hardinge for the Duke of Northumberland; Mr 
John Villiers Shelley, for Lord Monson; Mr G. Bankes for Mr 
H. Bankes ; and Mr Baring for himself! 

How pleasant, how proper would it be, to hear the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland reply to the “ Honourable Member for Mr H. Bankes,” 
and the representative of Middlesex to the ‘“ Honourable Member 
for Himself!” 


* 








OBJECTION TO AN ORATORIO CUSTOM. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tartier,—A portion of your excellent Journal being devoted 
to Theatricals, I beg leave to call your attention to an abuse which 
bas of late crept into our patent Theatres ; and which, in my humble 
opinion, calls for some animadversion, I address myself to your 
publication, in the hope that the evil may be remedied in another 
quarter. Being a kind of “fanatico per la musica,” I frequently 
look in to hear the Oratorios, jor, as they are now with more pro- 
priety designated, ‘ Selections of Music,” which take place alter- 
nately at the two large theatres. Now, Sir, the abuse to which I 
allude is this :—One or two of our celebrated vocalists, whose names 
Ido not deem it expedient to mention, have contracted a habit of 
retiring as soon as they have given a specimen of their vocal powers, 
| and returning when their services are required. ‘This has occurred 
| more than once, and has been slightly adverted to by a contemporary 
| journal; but I am sorry to perceive that the nuisance has_not 
abated. It not only betrays a great want of sense, but savours very 
much of conceit, and is, besides, a mark of disrespect to the au- 
dience. As an inert spectator, it is far from my wish to be deficient 
in courtesy, especially to the female portion of our warblers ; but l 
really think it would not be exacting ¢-0 much to request, as a favor, 
that they would remain seated till the end of each act or division 
of the performance, when the whole body might retire. A word to 
the wise is enough. Should this breach of decorum continue, It 
| will not be amiss if the names of the parties are shewn up. Hoping, 
| however, that such publicity will not be courted, but that this gentle 
| admonition may be as kindly taken as it is meant, by the parties to 
| whom L allude, I remain, 

Your admirer, and constant reader, 
Paito Dramaricus. 








[It would seem hard to insist that the gentlemen and ladies i 
| question should sit any where longer than they feel inclined, provided 
their absence does us no harm. But the question is, whether the 
licence is taken on account of their rank, and denied to singers 
of an inferior grade. If so, we should say, at all events, that it would 
be a grace in them to waive the privilege. Perhaps the stage 
cold :—perhaps it is felt disagreeable to sit so long and be stared at. 
Still, if others cannot retire because of the cold, the penalty of the 
lustre might be endured, to avoid implying a mortifying distinction } 

* It is doubtful whether by the word ¢hey the speaker means the yar, = 
mongers or the people. If the boroughmonzers, we are to understand 7 
** patience and firmness,”” good dinsers and non-concession. Tf the Lary 
patience cau only mean that they are to starve and die a little more, avd by 
Gad’s blessing they may then be as badly off as they used to be. 
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MISS PEARSON. 


TO THE TATLER. 

S1r,—I beg to correct a statement of your periodical, respecting 
the unmanly attack that was made on Miss Pearson last Friday. 
You say it was caused by some indiscreet friend of hers, applauding 
before hand :—Sir, I was present, and immediately she rose to sing, 
[heard a hiss: it came from No. 21 Box dress circle—after that, 
followed the applause, but the hiss,"before she sung a note, was un- 
manly and cowardly, to say the least of it. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Lover or TrutH AND JusTICcE. 

{What led us to conclude that the clapping came from some in- 
discreet friend (in addition to our not hearing the hiss) was, that we 
had noticed an applause of precisely the same sort on a former oc- 
casion. It is unpleasant, under any circumstances, to heara_ hiss 
directed against a female; and a hiss, before she opens her mouth, 
would certainly seem to imply either a private enemy, ora critic in 
a very superfluous state of indignation. We hope however that in 
the end the young lady will not be the worse for it, and that she 
will feel herself called upon either to put more of her sensibility 
into her performances, or not to carry herself with that sort of air 
upon the stage, which probably arises from youth and inexperience, 
perhaps even from the simplicity of candour, but which many peo- 
ple take for a degree of confidence unwarranted by the amount of 
ability.] 








In woat Sense THE KinG NEVER Digs,—It has been said that, 
constitutionally, ‘‘ the King never dies,’ and that “ the King can 
do no wrong.” On such forms of expression, the following passage 
from the Treatise on Government, by Algernon Sidney, furnishes 
an admirable commentary :—‘ The names of Kings are used in 
treaties when they are either children, or otherwise incapable of 
knowing what alliances are fit to be made or rejected ; and yet such 
treaties do equally oblige them, their successors, and people, as if 
they were of mature age and fit for government. No man, there- 
fore, ought to think it strange, if the King’s name be used in 
domestic affairs, of which he neither ought nor can take any cogni- 
zance. In those cases, he is perpetually a minor; he must suffer 
the law to take its due course; and the judges, though nominated 
by him, are obliged by oath not to have any regard to his letters or 
personal demands. Ifa man be sued, he must appear ; and a delin- 
quent is to be tried coram lege, but no otherwise than secundum 
legem terra, according to the law of the land, not the King’s 
personal will and opinion. And the judgment given must be 
executed, whether they please him or not, it being always under- | 
stood that he can speak no otherwise than the law speaks, and 
is always present as far as the law requires. For this reason, 
a noble lord who was irregularly detained in prison in 1621, 
being by Habeas Corpus brought to the bar of the King’s 





Bench, where he sued to be released upon bail, and an ignorant 
judge telling him he must apply himself to the king, he replied, 
that he came thither for that end; that the king might eat, drink, | 
or sleep where he pleased, but when he rendered justice | 
he was always in that place. The king that renders justice | 
is indeed always there: he never sleeps; he is subject to no | 
infirmity; he never dies, unless the nation be extinguished, 
or so dissipated as to have no Government. No nation that has 
a sovereign power within itself does ever want this king. He 
was in Athens and Rome, as well as Babylon and Susa; and is 
as properly said to be now in Venice, Switzerland, or Holland, as in 
France, Morocco, or Turkey. This is he to whom we all owe a 
simple aud unconditional obedience. This is he who never does 
any wrong ; it is before him we appear when we demand justice, or 
render an account of our actions. All juries give their verdict in 
his sight: they are his commands that the judges are bound and 
sworn to obey, when they are not at all to consider such as they 
receive from the person that wears the crown.—Gorton’s Topogra- 


phical Dictionary. 





BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Drury Lans.—Brutus.—Pertection—And Masaniello. 
Covent Garven.—Cinderella—And the Pantomime. 





Otympic THEATRE. 
Ir the new little piece here last night, called My Grand Aunt, or 
Where there’s a Will——, had been richly acted; we mean, if the 
performers had been able to give the due portion of comic garnish 
to the points furnished them by the author, we think it would have 
had an effect resembling those of the little comedies of the Garrick 
and Foore school. It was not badly performed either, considering 
the humble pretensions of most of the company at this house; and 
the curtain fell amidst considerable applause. We know not who 











the writer is, The plot is simple and pleasant. Mrs Headley 


(Mrs Epwin) an old maiden lady of sixty, has a number of 
middle-aged cousins, nieces, and nephews, the Crawleys, and 
the Leeches, and the Glossovers, who expect to profit by her will 
testamentary, but like most persons who deserve those alle- 
gorical appellations, have secretly a good deal of will of their 
own, rascally, Among their other speculations, the Crawleys 
wish to marry their daughter to the son and heir of the Leeches, 
who does not deserve her, the poor girl’s affections being at the 
same time fixed upon a young Mr Welford, who is deserving but 
not rich. Some perplexity is produced in consequence on all sides ; 
the old lady taking part with the young lady, and sending for young 
Welford to come and speak to her. At this juncture, Mr Lionel 
Glossover (Mr Frepericks) thinks he might as well settle the 
matter himself, by marrying his venerable cousin, and so becoming 
the dictator of the family. He accordingly makes love; is well 
received ; and immediately begins lording it about him, calling the 
family together to meet the old lady and young Welford, and in- 
sisting with the most violent politeness that they shall all be seated. 
At length the whole party are assembled, the old lady in the 
middle ; and she begins to tell them how she concedes the point of 
the young lady’s marriage,—how, at the same time, she thinks it 
but just that she should indulge her own wishes while consulting 
theirs,—and argal, how she has thought fit to choose a friendly 
partner for her declining years, to whom, of course, it would be but 
fitting that she should leave the whole of her property. The conster- 
nation may be conceived. The old lady is here seized with a fit of 
bashifulness, and begs Mr Lionel to tell the remainder. Mr Lionel 
accordingly hums, and haws, and graciously seconds the motion in 
due style, concluding with informing them that the happy man is him- 
self. There, however, the old gentlewoman says he is mistaken. 
Mr Lionel’s consternation is added to that of the others. Who then 
can the happy man be ? It is the boy that is standing beside her, — 
young Mr Welford. Mr Lronex, among the airs he had given himself, 
had asked one of the cousins how he felt, and another if she would 
not “take a glass of water,” &c.: so they now all come about him, 
and ask him how he feels, and whether he will not take a glass of 
water; and moreover, they request that he will be seated. He 
dashes out of the room. The old lady, having enjoyed the distress 
a little while, then calls her niece to her, gives her to understand 
that although there is a husband in the case, and that the property 
will be his, and young Welford be the husband, yet"the husband was 
intended, not for herself, but for her “little good girl ;” and so join- 
ing the hands of the young couple, the piece concludes. 

In saying that this little production resembles the petite comedies 
of the last century, we do not mean to compare it to the best of 
them. It has not got their rich humour, and compact, sparkling 
dialogue. But it appears to us to be not unlike them in a certain 
air of nature and good sense; in the rejection of the superfluous, 
and even the possession of quiet and sly dramatic points, or hits of 
situation. The shrewdness and hearty humour of the old lady are 
well conceived ; and we like the judicious names of the Crawleys 
and Leeches, which are at once characteristic aud common. 

The performers took pains, and deserve to be praised ; though we 
could not help thinking what an effect the Marrockses, Rozerr 
Paumers, and others would have produced, with a dash of Ban- 
NISTER and Suretr among the rest. Mrs Epwin is a useful and 
attentive actress, but she is hard and wants humour. She also 
mistakes a nice articulation and a vehement tone, for judgment and 
fervour. Indeed, this mistake is the characteristic of her whole 
style of acting. Mr Frepericxs did very well in the passage 
where he politely forces the people into their seats: and Mrs 
Kntcut, Mr Cooper, and the others, were more than respectable 
in the same scene ; but the whole performance wants enriching. 


S 
The Kine and Queen went to Covent Garden last night, to hear 
Miss InveraritTy ; but as the Royal visits to the theatre are, 
luckily, nothing new, and His Majesty’s popularity and certainty 
of receiving applause, are equally well known, we did not think 
ourselves called upon to forego a novelty at another house. 
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636 THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
KING’S THEATRE. An Entire New Burletta, to be called 











iti MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL—~ 
An ta Buffa, in Two "OLA Mrs Headly, eile SES Mrs Crawley, Mrs KNIGHT. 
A. Rosa Crawley, Miss LANGLEY. acy, Miss STEW ART. 
A <a ee Lionel Glomover, Ean Mr FREDERICKS. ~~ Mr Crawley, Mr COOPER. 
i aracters Miss PATON; Mr Leach, Mr W. VINING. thario Leach, Mr COLLIER. 
Made CARTEL Mudeeseclls PELIANL Signor DAVID, Mr Welford, Mr NEWCOMBE. Charles Welford, Mr BROUGHAM. 
Signor LABLACHE, Signor De ANGELI, and Signor DE BEGNIS. Thomas, Mr HITCHINSON. 
After which, a New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir WattER Scorr’s Novel of After which, a new Burletta, in One Act, called 
KENILWORTH. DUKE FOR A DAY. 
RR bly iy __ The Music by B. Livius, Esq. 
. ee ae eee : The Characters by Miss —% Madame Vestris, Mr Hodges, Mr Newcombe, 
The Principal Characters by Mademoiselle procu, Mapengioete Kaniel, Mr Cooper, and Mr Worrell. 
ademoise! Mademoiselle Proche, ademoiselle Zoe Beaupre 
- pam 9 ty a ng To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
Mesdames J. Mersie, De Vis, ee Chest ae Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, MIS-APPREHENSION. 
A ~ Ti - P 7 By Mr C. Dance. 
M. Lefebvre, M. Simon, M. Emile, M.Gouriet, M. Venafra, Th . {By Mr C. wT . : 
’ Edouard , rtram e Characters by Miss Stuart, Miss Pincott, Miss Kabrey, Miss Berresford, 
hr . diss pk Pani we pe Mr cent: f Mr Cooper, Mr W. Vining, Mr Coates, Mr Worrell. 
With an efficient. pa pueenen Corps de Ballet. ~ Mr Young, and Mr Hitchinson. 





To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 


. OLYMPIC REVELS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. [Adapted from a burlesque of CoLman’s, by Mr PLancHe and Mr C. Danczg,} 
m Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
The Play of Pandora, Madame Vestris. 
WILLIAM TELL. i 
Miss HUDDART. Andel, Miss RUSSELL. A Miss FAUCIT 

Emma, Miss ART. nneli, Miss ss " gnes, Miss FAU . ‘TY YU TROBRA’ vy 

* " Gesler, Mr HH. WALLACK. — Sarnem, Mr THOMPSON. SURREY THEATRE. 




















Struth, Mr W. BENNETT. Rodolph, Mr HOWARD. 
eS on al ae ann — An interesting Drama, entitled 
illiam Tell, r REA 5 ’ T r 
Albert, Miss POOLE. Melchtal, Mr YOUNGE. Eri, MrCATHIE. D A M ON A N D Py rH 4 A S. ‘OTT 
Furst, Mr FENTON. Verner, MrCOOKE. | Waldman, Mr HUGHES. _ Hermion, Miss M.C. POOLE. Calanthe, Miss SCOTT, 
Michael, Mr COOPER Jagheli, Mr J. VINING. |  Eudosia, Miss SOMERVILLE, Phygenia, Miss VINCENT. 
Pierre Mr EATON ss _ per Sti MrHONNER | Arria, Miss ee Rygcia, ee eee 
” Miss CRAW! da S r Lyphrasia, Mrs VALE, listea, Miss N ay 
Genperts—lie CRAWFORD, Mr PRICE, and Mr 5. JONES. Damon, Mr OSBALDISTON, Phili tius, Mr ALMAR, 
In the course of the Evening, Spontini’s Overture to “ Ferdinand Cortez,” and 





e t 1 Pere Damocles, Mr GOUGH, Procles, Mr HONNER, 
Rossini’s Overture to ‘ L’Italiana in Algieri.” Dionysius, Mr D. PITT, Pythias, MrC. HILL, Lucullus, Mr LEE, 


After which, a New Farce, called Fabius, Mr WEBB, Pellagus, Mr YOUN( 


TRICTAIAR FP T . , S , Mr EDWIN, , Mr RANSF 
TURNING THE TABLES. Arcus, Mr Haxillas, Mr BOULANGER,» Petus, WrGRAMMER, 
’ ate, Sen the French, by Mr Poote.) Executioner, Mr THOMPSON, Soldiers, Senators, &c. &e. 
Miss Knibbs, Miss Faucit. Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. Jones. 
Patty Larkins, Mrs Orger. Mr Knibbs, Mr Hughes. MrThornton, Mr J. Vining. After which, a Dramatic Romance, called 
~~ tua | THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 
, . pi ec s | Helena di Rosalvi, Miss M. C. Poole, Genevieve, Miss Vincent, 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called Claudine, Miss Boden, Jacinthe, Miss Rumens. Rosa, Miss Nicol, 
DAVY JONES. Felix, Mr Osbaldiston, Rosalvi, Mr D. Pitt, 
Mr W. ; :. Jeronymo, Mr Young, Marco, Mr Lee, Baptista, Mr Webb, 
The Pe. Bye dh Muse by Mr fe Hughes. Florio di Rosalvi, Miss Ellis, Julio di Rosalvi, Master Frank Carbery, 
Columbines, Misses Barnett and Baseke. Harlequin, Mr Howell, Juan, Mr Tully, _—_— Pietro, Mr Jones, —_ Fabricio, Mr Woolf. 
. : > 
Pantaloon, MrT. Blanchard, Clowns, Se Seay and E. J. Parsloe. To conclude with a Romantic Melo-Drama, entitled 
IORAMA chaos ena toaeed ws Mr STANFIELD THE BROKEN SWORD. 


The Various Views will Display, the Stupendou< and Extraordinary Military PASS (By W. Dimewn, Boq.) 


- : osa’ I Vincent Stella, Miss Somerville 
OF THE SIMPLON. | ; Rosara, Miss ha , , 
3 ‘ es . ‘ Jacintha, Miss Jordan Beatrice, Miss Nicol Ninna, Miss Rumens 
Tewn of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The | rhea y a tae a e : , 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the | a n,n 


Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


| Baron Maraldi, Mr Gough, Captain Zavior, Mr Williams, 
Colonel Rigolio, Mr D. Pitt, Claudio, Mr Honner, 
Pedro, Mr Grammer, Pablo, Mr Vale, Esteven de Burgos, Mr C. Hill, 
Myrtillo, Mademoiselle Rosier, Fabio, Mr Smith, 
Nicaro, Mr Boulanger, Bartolo, Mr Jones, Thomaso, Mr Wild. 


To-morrow, Ne Performance. 





| QUEEN’S THEATRE, 
} 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Tragedy of TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 
VENICE PRESERVED. 

(By Orway.] 
Eelvidera, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 


\ Musical Entertainment, called 





MRS G . 
Duke of Venice, Mr BAKER, Priuli, Mr EGERTON, The Bs by Mr Harroway 
Bedamar, Mr DIDDEAR, Jaffer, Mr WARDE, Mrs G—. Mrs GLOVER y Mariette Miss GARRICK 
ae, 2 S Sees, Mrs Tendre, Mrs GARRICK. Mrs Perigorge, Miss WELLS 
Renault, Mr EVANS, Elliot, Mr HENRY, | Mezzana,_ Mr SUTTON, | "Mies Felicite Ronjon, Mies STOHWASSER. 
Captain of the Guard, Mr MEARS, _ Spinosa, Mr IRWIN, | Mr Timid Tendre, Mr SMITH. Mr Pevisorge, Mr. MUNROE 
revious tothe Tragedy, Beethoven’s Overture to ‘ Egmont.’ | Mr Alexis Chassee, Mr FORRESTER Peter, Mr G. SMITH 

After the Tragedy, Mozart's Overture to ‘ La Clemenza di Tito.’ yr shor cane hg snag ne ee See ee ee a 

, Corporal Cartouche, Mr LEJEUNE,. Achilles Bellerose, Mr J. RUSSELL. 


After which, an Interlude, called 


HIDE AND SEEK. 





The Incidental Dances by the Corps de Ballet. 


By Mr Lunn.] After which, a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
Mrs Mordaunt, Miss t Tree. Charlotte, Miss Laurence. GALA EA, 
Mordaunt, Mr Diadear. Merton, Mr Duruset. Moses, Mr Keeley. From Gay’s Serenata. With Hanvew’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Porrer. ‘ 
ee TED ’ eres > : = Jarrick ’ 7 " 
To conclude with the Grand Comic Pantomime, calléd Principal Characters by Miss Vernon, Mrs Garrick, Mrs Humby, Mr Benne 


Mr J. Russell, Mr Spencer, MrG. Smith, Mr Munroe, 
Mr G. Lejune, and Mr EF. Seguin. 
And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, &c-. 
To which will be added, 
A DIVERTISEMENT. 
To conclude with a Farcical Entertainment, entitled 
THE MERRY WIVES OF BARBICAN. 
AT : Tr "y > The Music by Mr Harroway. 
THEAT R E ROY AL, ADELI HI. ‘The Characters by Mrs Humby, Miss Wells, Miss Garrick, Miss Stohwasser, 
Miss Brothers, MrsGarrick, and Mr J. Russell. 


HARLEQUIN FAT AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
{By Mr Farvey.) } 

Columbine, Miss L. Johnstone. | 

Harlequins, Mr Keeley and Mr Fillar. | 

Clown, Mr Paulo. Pestdien. Mr Barnes. | 

| 





To-morrow, A Grand Selection of Music. 





An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 








. Ane v Seri : V u In the course of the Evening, Martini’s Overture to “ Henri IV.” 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
= oe qa Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
izabeth, | ATZWILL ° Sabina, | ALY. T PW; 
ae aa Cosure TuHeatre.—The Jew of Vienna—De L’Orme 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. —Abbey Lands. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. . 4 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. Savter’s Weis Tueatre. — Richard III — Doctor 
After which, a New Comic Burletta, called Bolus—The Wreck 
KIND INTENTIONS. 


Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. a 
Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. 





Henry, Mr Hemmings.| = : ‘ . 
Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
To conclude with, an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE. by J. Cuapret,—Errvincuam Wixsox, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
The Music arranged by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 165 Regent street ; J.Fisip, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsn, 149 
The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Old 

Mr Yates, Mr Downe, MrJ.Reeve, Mr Sanders, MrCharles, Mr Wisp, Bond street : and bv all Book-sellers and Newsme 
Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, Mrl'ry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, eee Sag penetra 
Mr Brown, MrMordaunt, MrV. Webster, MrS. Smith. C, and W, Reyng.t, Printers ,Broad street, Golden square, 














